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A GOYA EXHIBITION 


On October 15, there will be opened in the 
print galleries an exhibition of pictures in 
various media, by Gova, selected from the 
Museum’s collections. A number of fac- 
similes have also been included. 

Goya was born in 1746, was pupil and 
later brother-in-law of Bayeu, was at Rome 
in the late 1760’s, and afterwards became the 
favorite painter of the Spanish court. He 
died in exile at Bordeaux in 1828. According 
to tradition, his career was as tempestuous 
as that of the hero of any picaresque 
romance. The writers make much of his 
escapades, his bull-fighting, and his amours, 


but in all probability the great event of his 
career was the illness which, coming upon 
him in 1792, took him temporarily away 
from Madrid and left him incurably deaf, 
Although his intimate relationship with the 
court continued, he was thereafter shut up 
within himself, so that, to use the fashion- 
able jargon, the pronounced extrovert be- 
came an introvert. Probably while in his 
retirement of 1792 and 1793, he commenced 
the series of drawings which he shortly 
thereafter reproduced by his own hand in 
aquatint and etching. These prints were 
published in 1799 and are known as the 
Caprichos. The original design for the ene 
which is here reproduced bears the legend: 
‘““Ydioma universal Dibujado y Grabado p' 
Fr Goya ano 1797.” As etched, the legend 
is: ““El Suefio de la razon produce mon- 
struos.’’ He had found this out by persona 





experience in the country of silence, a 
land whose idiom is thereafter frequently 
to be met in his work. The prints which 
follow the Suefio de la razon in the Caprichos 
are to be compared only to the caricatures 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Goya’s own later 
series of aquatints known variously as 
Suefios, Proverbios, and Disparates. His 
two other great sets of etchings are the 
Tauromaquia (or Bull Fights) and the 
Disasters of War. In the opinion of man) 
hardy and competent judges of such things, 
the Disasters constitute the most important 
contribution to the artistic history of 
etching since the time of Rembrandt—but 
they are only for the stout-hearted. 

Just as Goya was the first—and also the 
last—great artist to use aquatint forcefully 
and pungently, so was he one of the ver) 
first to produce notable pictures in lithogra- 
phy. The set of four Bull Fights of Bor- 
deaux, produced in the extremity of his age, 
are among the greatest masterpieces in their 
medium, and may fittingly be called major 
works of art. 

Of Goya’s paintings it is not necessary to 
speak, as they are presumably among the 
things with which all intelligent people who 
are interested in modern art are acquainted. 
His drawings are not so well known and for 
that reason a number of facsimiles of more 
important examples have been included in 
the exhibition. 
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lime with its softening hand has at last 
made this great artist palatable to those of 
tender stomachs and academic minds. To 
the robust he has always appealed, but his 
beauty is not of the order that is applied in 
‘“shoppes..’ 
WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
CERAMIC ART 


Ihe present International Exhibition of 
Ceramic Art, which opened at the Metro- 
politan Museum October 2, is the first of a 
series of exhibitions arranged by The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts to tour American 
an American 


THE 
PION 


museums. This series is but 
version of the general movement to keep the 
designer, the manufacturer, and the public 
abreast with current productions in the 
whole field of the industrial arts. French, 
German, Austrian museums have 
shown the way; for some years past they 
have been holding quite regularly exhibi- 
tions of contemporary craftsmanship. Amer- 
ica has been slow in recognizing the impor- 
tance of the industrial arts and especially of 
modern developments in this field. Too 
many of us have been content with badly 
designed, machine-made products or have 
conceived of no alternative except the 
revival of the art of the past. On the whole, 
we have not realized that the more gifted 


and 


modern designers are able to produce objects 
admirably suited to our needs and possessed 
of true grace and vitality. 

But in the last few vears we have been 
learning rapidly. Though we had not been 
fully awake to the significance of earlier ex- 
hibitions, the Exposition Internationale des 
Arts Décoratifs et Industrieis, held at Paris 
in 1925, enabled us to catch up a bit with 
our European contemporaries. A selected 
group of objects from the latter exposition 
was shown in nine American museums, thus 
giving to Americans who had been unable 
to see the display in Paris some concept 
of the trend of modern industrial art. Other 
exhibitions, more limited in their scope, 
have followed, such as the Swedish exhibi- 
tion of 1927. American department stores, 
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years behind their French and German 
competitors, are now serving increasingly 
as exponents of the modern style. They are 
also holding exhibitions of contemporary 
craftsmanship, which reach a very wide 
public and arouse marked interest in the 
new movement. 

\merican museums are now beginning to 
form permanent collections illustrative of 
the best in modern industrial art. The 
Metropolitan, for example, began to acquire 
such a group in 1922. Most of the pieces 
have been purchased from a fund given for 
this Edward C. Moore, Jr.; 
others have come as donations. The series 
of loan exhibitions planned by the American 
Federation will offer to museum visitors a 
further opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the more significant achievements in 


purpose by 


modern industrial art. 

[his International Exhibition of Ceramic 
Art now on view in Gallery D 6 of the 
Museum illustrates a variety of productions, 
including finely composed porcelain, stone- 
ware, and pottery. The predominant inter- 
est seems to lie in the realm of high-fired 
stonewares. This presupposes a thorough- 
going technical knowledge and _ skill in 
manipulation. Very rich and brilliant effects 
can be secured in these high-fired glazes, 
and many of the present-day craftsmen are 
tirelessly experimenting, seeking to secure 
effects as varied and colorful as those of the 
old Chinese and Persian potters. It was, 
indeed, admiration for these marvelous 
Oriental wares which inspired the modern 
renaissance of ceramic art. The experiments 
and achievements of the great French pot- 
ters of the late nineteenth century, Carriés, 
Chaplet, and Delaherche—the last 1s still 
working—gave the necessary stimulus and 
revived the art from the decadence into 
which it had fallen. The interest they had 
in Chinese and Japanese pottery 1s still 
strongly felt by the modern artist, as many 
pieces in the present exhibition demon- 
strate. More original are those stonewares 
into the design of which little if any direct 
Oriental influence has entered, as for exX- 
ample, some of the figures by Gauguin or 
the large jar by Nielsen. 

In the present exhibition there is a con- 
siderable amount of work of sculptural 
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FIGURE OF HEBE, GERMAN (NYMPHENBURG 
DESIGNED BY JOSEPH WACKERLEI 
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character, including such diverse types as 
the little statuettes produced in the Vienna 
porcelain factories 


and Nymphenburg 
which were designed by artists and exe- 
cuted in limited quantity; the rugged stone- 
ware figures designed by the leading Danish 
modelers and pro 
duced by such firms 
as Bing and Gron- 
dahl; 
cuted as well as de- 


artist- 


groups exe- 
signed by 
craftsmen, such as 
David Evans and 
John Skeaping; and 
large works intend- 
ed for use in an archi- 
tectural setting. It 
is interesting in this 
connection to dis- 
cover that a number 
of these potters were 
SC ulptors or workers 
in metal before they 
began to work in the 
ceramic field. 
Modern architec- 
ture also makes 
effective use of cera- 
mics, particularly of 
tiles. Of these our 
exhibition 
a representative se- 
lection, both Euro- 
pean and American 
There 1S also a 


includes 


limited and not too 
enheartening show- 
ing of table china 
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ever, the national groups seem surprisingly 
distinguishable one from another, each pre- 
serving much of the quality which we are 
accustomed to with it. The 
French is sophisticated, refined, exquisite 


associate 


and delicate in color and surface quality. 
heEnglishissimply 
modeled, subdued in 
tone, and conserva- 
tive. In the Danish 
stonewares there Is a 
robust quality which 
we associate with 
more primitive folk, 
and in the work of 
the Viennese potters 
there is color, gaiety 

and exuberance 
springing from the 
national temper and 
from its background 
of peasant design. 
Ihe Swedish also re- 
flects peasant design 
but lacks the anima- 
tion of the Austrian. 
The chief German 
contribution 
to be the production 


seems 


in quantity of ob- 
jects of very good 
design at low cost. 
To generalize about 
the American group 
is difficult for an 
American; probably 
our European friends 
see US in perspective 
better than we can 
see ourselves. In 





Its potting may be 
excellent, but it does 
not rate so high 
artistically 
other types in the 

exhibition. As a group, the manufacturers 


as some 


and designers of such useful wares have 
not yet had the vision or the courage to 
break away from traditional styles and to 
create something fresh and vital. 

Various writers on modern industrial art 
have emphasized the fact that it is univer- 
sal in style rather than national in char- 
acter. In the Museum’s exhibition, how- 


> 





FIGURE, DIANA WITH STAG, ENGLISH 
DESIGNED BY DAVID EVANS 


each group it is the 
more masterful 
pieces that give the 
keynote; lesser ar- 
tists speak with less definiteness. 

Let us look briefly at what seem to be 
the more significant pieces in each national 
group. Of the American potters the one 
ranking highest in craftsmanship is prob- 
ably Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robineau, who 
has achieved works of marked originality 
and great technical skill in porcelain, seven 
of which are shown in our exhibition. 
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More widely known because their work 
is more definitely decorative and appealing 
are Carl Walters and Henry Varnum Poor, 
both of whom fashion earthenware _pri- 
marily for the colorful ornament it will 
carry. Poor makes plates, bowls, and tiles 
which he paints with still life and other pic- 
torial subjects, so directly drawn and so 
cleverly composed that they are highly 
effective. Like Poor, Walters has developed 
his own idiom and though he has borrowed 


English work is the influence which Oriental 
pottery has exerted upon the English 
artist. Some of the most vigorous and suc- 
cessful work is that by W. Staite Murray, 
who makes high-fired stonewares, cleanly) 
and strongly modeled and harmoniously 
glazed. Chinese pottery of the Sung period 
is suggested by the flambé glazes—which 
at the high temperature required for firing 
stoneware can be produced with great 
depth and brilliance—developed by W. B. 





BUTTERFLY CATCHERS, AUSTRIAN, DESIGNED BY DINA KUHN 


elements from various sources, his work has 
the stamp of his individuality. Persian pot- 
tery suggested to him the use of certain 
glazes, notably a rich blue, and the conven- 
tionalization of his designs, which often 
have a humorous quality. His whimsical 
turn of mind also shows in his figures of ani- 
mals in which the amiable and amusing 
characteristics are exaggerated. 

Worthy of mention because they forecast 
the increasing use of colored tile in archi- 
tecture are the exhibits by the Enfield Pot- 
tery and Tile Works, Inc., and the American 
Encaustic Tiling Company. 

One of the first things to be noted in the 


Dalton and by W. Howson Taylor at the 
Ruskin Pottery. The codperation of the 
artist-potter has also been secured by other 
English firms, as, for example, Carter, 
Stabler and Adams, Ltd., and Pilkington’s 
rile and Pottery Company. In one sphere, 
that of sculptural figures, the English have 
not yet secured this cooperation. Their 
sculptural figures are almost exclusively the 
work of artist-craftsmen produced in their 
own studios. Perhaps in time such work can 
be produced in quantity as ably as it ts 
now by the Danes and Germans. 

In the French section the pieces which 
seem most admirable are the stonewares 
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| enoble, 


Decoeur. 


by such masters as Delaherche, 
Lachenal, and, above all others 
Though Americans have become familiar 
with his work through numerous examples 
in various collections here, its subtle and 
refined coloring and marvelous texture con- 
The small vases made 
distinction 


tinue to charm us. 
by Henri Simmen and 
by the addition of ivory stoppers carved 
by his Japanese wife are quite delightful. 


given 


\n interesting experiment is the fashioning 
of pottery beads by Besnard, which are 
light in weight and brilliant in coloring. 
rhe table porcelains designed by Goupy, 
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with tablewares. In the German group one 
also finds interesting effects in glazing in 
the examples by Paul Dresler and Douglas- 
Hill, while Marguerite Friedlander, work- 
ing for a factory in Halle, has produced 
some very inexpensive but pleasing tea- 
wares. 

In looking over the pottery in our exhibi- 
tion it appears that the greatest energy and 
enthusiasm have gone into the making of 
the Danish and Austrian pieces. Here is 
vitality, whether or not it suits our mood or 
temperament. In the work of Gauguin, son 
of the French artist, who is now designing 





PORCELAIN BOWL, SWEDISH, DESIGNED BY WILHELM KAGE 


Suzanne Lalique, and Luce are pleasing, 
especially one plate with an oyster-white 
surface, crackled with gray and decorated 
with a formal flower arrangement in rose 
and silver. 

The Nymphenburg Porcelain Manufac- 
tory, established in the mid-eighteenth 
century, has been distinguished from the 
first for the excellence of its figures. Its 
tradition for clever modeling is being con- 


tinued today by Joseph Wackerle, one of 


the ablest of contemporary German artists. 
There are two examples of his work in the 
exhibition, Philosopher with Gazelle, and 
Hebe. The Germans are to be congratu- 
lated upon securing the services of such 
artists at manufactories where their de- 
signs can be executed in quantity. Joseph 
Hillerbrand is also engaged at Nymphen- 
burg, but concerns himself more especially 


for the Bing and Grondahl factory, one 
finds animation, strength, and an individual 
note. Nylund’s stoneware suggests vaguely, 
in its design elements and in its largeness of 
scale, Chinese bronzes of the very remote 
Chou period. Jais Nielsen, too early dead, 
has left us work of great breadth and power. 
rhe best example of his work in the exhibi- 
tion is a large jar with boldly drawn figures 
in black under a rich blue glaze. The work 
of Thirslund at the Kahler factory is like- 
wise individual. The employment of a large 
number of extremely able artists at the 
great Danish manufactories, particularly 
Bing and Grondahl and the Royal Copen- 
hagen Manufactory, accounts for this 
happy combination of technical excellence 
and satisfactory design. 
Austria, with Hoffmann, 
Klimt as her leaders, early caught the spirit 


Moser, and 
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EARTHENWARE PLATE, AMERICAN PLAQUE, DANISH 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY DESIGNED BY JAIS NIELSEN 
HENRY VARNUM POOR 








STONEWARE VASE, FRENCH 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY EMILE LENOBLI 
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of the modern movement. We look to her 
schools, her government 
gifted and stimulating 


industrial art 
scholarships, her 
teachers, her exhibitions of craftsmanship 


the Wiener Werkstitte, 


for an explanation of the rise of her ceramic 


the activities of 


artists. Some of their work as represented in 
this exhibition may seem bizarre and over- 
active to people ol our Anglo-Saxon temper- 
it fresh color, ani 


there are 


It has not vet been 


ament but in 
mation, and originality 
toned down to conventionalized forms and 


meaningless outlines. It is natural, spon- 
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PWO INDIAN RELIEFS OF THE 
AMARAVATI SCHOO! 


[he Museum is fortunate in acquiring 
two very important Indian reliefs of gray 
marble which, together with two others 
now in the Musée Guimet in Paris,’ were 
19206, at Nagarjunikonda 
in the Guntur district Madras. They 
originally decorated the stipa at Nagar- 
junikonda, and were obtained by Jouveau- 
Dubreuil and C. T. Loo, before the site was 
classified among the ancient monuments 
selected by the Madras Presidency for con- 


unearthed in July, 


ol 





FABLEWARE, FRENCH, 


childlike its gaietv. Charac- 
teristic are the panels reliefs, and sculp- 
tures Hertha Bucher, Susi Singer 
Schinnerl, Annie Eisenmenger, and Vall 
Wieselthier. Michael Powolny, who as pro- 
fessor of art at the Vienna Kunstgewerbe- 


schule has inspired by his teaching so many 


taneous In 


by 


of these young ceramic students, has con- 
tributed to the exhibition a set of breakfast 
china and two strongly modeled figures of 
animals, a bull and a colt. The figures by 
their rich blue glaze gain in forcefulness 
while the porcelain by its absence of color 
calls attention careful modeling. 
Damien Ingels’ group of dray horses, done 
in warm grays 
ful and convince 


to its 
and browns, is also power- 
ing. 


C. Louise AVERY. 


DESIGNED 


> 


AND EXECUTED BY 


JEAN LUCI 


servation. As the place is now included in 
the official list, there is no further possibility 
that any other reliefs from this staipa will 
be exported from India. These four reliefs 
are of the greatest interest to all students of 
Indian art and culture as examples of the 
important Amaravati school of sculpture. 
This school has hitherto not been repre- 
sented in our Museum, and, indeed, might 
be seen before only in the British Museum, 
the Government Museum at Madras, and 
the Boston Museum. 

Sir John Marshall, Director-General of 
India, writes about later 


Archaeology in 


1 René Grousset, The Great Periods of Indian 


Art, illustrated in recent acquisitions of the 
Musée Guimet, figs. 2-3. (Indian Art and 
Letters, vol. I, no. 2, pp. 104-100.) 
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a FIG. I. THE TEMPTATION AND THE DEPARTURE OF BI DDHA 
- INDIAN, SCHOOL OF AMARAVATI, END OF II CENTURY 
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official excavations at Nagarjunikonda? as 
“At Nagarjunikonda, only trial 
excavations have so far been attempted. 
These revealed the existence of a stipa 
seventy-six feet in diameter with three 
retaining walls around the central struc- 
ture, and a group of five pillars guarding the 


follows 


entrances at each of the 
cardinal points. Some 
of these pillars bear 
long Brahmi inscrip- 
tions of considerable 
historic importance, 
which refer to certain 
rulersofthelittle known 
Ikshvaku dynasty, who 
must have ruled the 
Andhra country round 
the lower Kistna river 
during the second and 
third centuries A.D.; 
and they make mention 
also of the country of 
‘Vanavasa’ which in 
Ptolemy's geography 
appears under the name 
of ‘Banabasi.’ From the 
same inscriptions it also 
transpires that the 
stiipa was designated 
the Maha-Chaitya, and 
that it was consecrated 
by the deposit in it of a 
body relicofthe Buddha 
himself. When the mon- 
ument comes to be com- 
pletely excavated, it is 
not unlikely that this 
relicmay berecovered.”’ 

Stiipas, or dagabas, 
played an important 
role in the Buddhist 
religion. Originally fun- 
eral mounds, they became _ symbols 
of Buddha’s death and objects of wor- 
ship. The great shrines contained relics 
of Buddha or of some of the great teachers. 
The important early stipas of Bharhut 
(about 150 B.c.) and Sdajfici (first cen- 
tury B.c.) had a hemispherical dome of 
brick and earth with a circular base sur- 





2The Illustrated London News, April 7, 
1928, p. 571. 
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FIG. 2. ADORATION OF BUDDHA. DETAII 
OF RELIEF DEPICTING A STUPA 
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rounded by a richly decorated railing with 
gateways (loranas The dome was sur- 
mounted by a small “house” (harmtka) with 
umbrellas 

Later the low base of the stiipa developed 
into a drum, such as may be seen in some 
stipas in South India, in the country of the 
\ndhra Kings, between 
the rivers Kistna and 
Godavari. The most 
beautiful monument of 
this country was the 
stipa at Amaravati, 
which had a diameter 
of 162 feet,a high drum, 
and an elongated dome. 
The early Amaravati 
stipa and the railing 
which existed in the first 
or second century B.c. 
were rebuilt in the later 
part of the second cen- 
tury A.p. and decorated 
with magnificent reliefs. 

Sculptured scenes of 
the reliefs are taken 
from Buddha’s life and 
jatakas, or birth stories 
of Buddha, and show 
both the early Bud- 
dhist style, in which 
Buddha is absent and 
indicated only by sym- 
bols, and the new style 
with Buddha _ himself 
present. Several slabs 
which probably encased 
the dome itself are 
decorated with repre- 
sentations of  stiipas 
which give an idea of 
their appearance and 
luxuriant decoration. 
Richly embellished stiipas existed also in 
other places of the Andhra country, as for 
example, Ghantasala, Gummadiduru, and 
Nagarjunikonda. At Gummadiduru, ac- 
cording to Marshall, thirty-six slabs with 
representations of stipas were found. 

Our relief from Nagarjunikonda, illus- 
trated on page 229,’ depicts a stiipa of the 

§ Acc. no. 28.31; size, 50 in. by 30 in. The 
upper part is damaged 
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Amaravati type. The stipa is surrounded 
by a high outer rail with pillars and four 
cross-bars decorated with large lotus 
rosettes. The top of the rail has a broad 
frieze with figures of Yaksas (Yakkha in 
Pali) or genii carrying garlands, which issue 
from the mouth of a monster, or makara. 
Inside the gate of the railing, guarded by 





lars terminating in small stipas, and the 
stiipa itself standing on a high base of 
which only the upper part is visible. The 
upper frieze of the base shows lotus rosettes 
and in the center a slightly projecting panel 
representing the adoration of a stipa by 
two male figures. Above this panel rise 
five tall pillars with capitals. The lower 


FIG. 3. YAKSA. DETAIL OF RELIEF DEPICTING A STUPA 


lions, on a lotus stands the figure of Buddha 
worshiped by two kneeling women offering 
a bowl with lotus flowers. Beside Buddha, 
who raises his right arm in the attitude of 
blessing, stands the Yaksa Vajrap4ni, his 
guardian, holding a thunderbolt (vara), 
originally the attribute of the god Indra. 
At each side of the gate appear Yaksas, 
the guardian angels, holding lotus flowers 
(fig. 3). Inside the rail one can see two pil- 


part of the dome is decorated with reliefs, 
two of which show the Bodhi-tree, symbol 
of Buddha, and the two others, interesting 
scenes from the story of the bowl relic 
thrown into the river by the Bodhisattva, 
and received by the King of the Nagas, half- 
human, half-serpent beings. The right 
panel shows the monk recovering the 
bowl from the Nagas by force and the left 
one the preaching to the Nagas. All the 
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1) 


figures of the relief, except Buddha and the 


monks, are almost naked, wearing rich head- 


dresses, jewelry, and loin-cloths after the 
Andhra fashion. On the top the panels are 
bordered by a frieze of lions and three orna- 
mental Higher up the 
adorned with garlands and was doubtless 


bands. dome is 


surmounted by a god’s house, or harmtka, 
with symbolic parasols, preserved in other 
stipa panels from Amaravati. 

Ihe second relief from the 
Nagarjunikonda (fig. 1 
from the life of Buddha. 
represents the departure of the Bodhisattva 


stupa ol 
shows two scenes 


The lower one 


from the city of Kapilavastu to renounce 
the world and become a Buddha. “The 
Bodhisattva therefore rose from his couch 
and called for Channa; and the charioteer 
who was sleeping with his head on the 
‘Sire, | am here.’ 
Then the Bodhisattva said: ‘I am resolved 


threshold, rose and said: 


to accomplish the Great Renunciation to- 
day; saddle my horse,’ and Channa went 
out to the stable and saddled Kanthaka, 
and the horse knew what was the reason of 
his being saddled, and neighed for joy, so 
that the whole city would have been aroused 
had it not been that the Dev as subdued the 
sound so that no one heard it. Now while 
Channa was away in the stable-vard the 
Bodhisattva thought, ‘I will take one look 
at my son,’ and he went to the door of 
Yasodhara’s chamber. The mother of 
Rahula was asleep on a bed strewn thick 
with jasmine flowers, and her hand was 
resting on her son’s head. The Bodhisattva 
stopped with his foot upon the threshold, 
for he thought, ‘If 1 lift her hand to take 
up my son, she will awake, and my depar- 
ture will be hindered. | will return and see 
him after | have attained enlightenment.’ 
Then he went forth, and seeing the horse 
ready saddled, he said, ‘Good Kanthaka, 
do thou save me this night, to the end that 
1 may become a Buddha by thy help and 
may save the worlds of men and gods.’ 
Kanthaka neighed again, but the sound of 
his voice was heard by none. So the Bod- 
hisattva rode forth, followed by Channa: the 
Yakkhas bore up the feet of Kanthaka so 
that they made no sound, and when they 
came to the guarded gates the angel stand- 


* Acc. no. 28.105; size, 5034 in. x 36 in 


2] 


ing thereby caused them to open silently. 
full-moon day of 
\sadha when the prince departed from the 
city. His progress was accompanied by 


It was on the 


pomp and glory, for the gods and angels 
bore myriads of torches before and behind 


him.” 


Our relief shows the Bodhisattva on his 
horse Kanthaka whose four legs are sup- 
ported by Yaksas represented as dwarfs. 
On the right is the gate of Kapilavastu, 
Amaravati 
Ihe Bodhisattva dressed as a 
royal person is accompanied by a servant 
holding a sword and by other attendants, 


decorated with characteristic 


ornaments. 


fend 


one of whom (Channa?) holds the royal 
umbrella over the Bodhisattva, another a 
fly flapper and a vase. A figure in the upper 
left plays a flute, another is dancing, while 
several of the dwarfs play other instruments 
because of the 


giving expression of joy 
“spiritual birth” of Buddha. 


The upper part of the relief, unfortu- 
represents another 
eps xde of Buddha’s life, the temptation ol 
Buddha by Mara and his daughters. Mara 
was the demon who several times by per- 
suasion and force vainly tempted Buddha 
to return to the world. He finally decided to 


nately weather-worn, 


use other means of temptation. “Mara 
summoned his three daughters, 


Bodhisattva like the swaying branches of a 


young leafy tree, using all the arts of seduc- 


tion known to beautiful women. Again they 
offered him the lordship of the earth, and 
the companionship of beautiful girls: they 
appealed to him with songs of the season of 
spring, and exhibited their supernatural 
beauty and grace. But the Bodhisattva’s 
heart was not in the least moved and he 
answered: 


‘Pleasure is brief as a flash of lightning 

Or like an autumn shower, only for a 
moment 

Why should | then covet the pleasures 
you speak ofr 

| see your bodies are full of all impurity; 

Birth and death, sickness and age are 


yours. 


Coomaraswamy, Buddha and the Gospel of 
So 


Buddhism, 1916, pp. 21-2 
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| seek the highest prize, hard to attain 
by men 
The true and constant wisdom of the 
wise.’ ’’6 
In our relief Buddha, dressed in garments 
of an ascetic, is seated on the throne. On his 
left is Mara’s army of demons represented 
as dwarfs (bad Yaksas) riding elephants or 
on foot, carryingall 
weapons. 
Close to Buddha 
are seen the beau- 
tiful daughters of 
Mara and in front 
of the throne his 
suardian Yaksas, 
one of whom is a 
dwarf. Interesting 
in this relief is the 
fact that the 
dwarfs, named 
Yaksas or Devas, 
play two roles, that 
of beings benevo- 
lent and friendly 
to Buddha, or 
those against Bud- 
dha and on the side 
of his enemies. The 
various forms of 
Yaksas, which, ac- 
cording to Coo- 
maraswamy, are 
“indigenous non- 
Arvan deities,’”’ 
play an important 
role in Indian 
mythology. 
Artistically, our 
two reliefs are no less interesting than they 


sorts of 


FIG. 4. DETAIL OF 


THE 


are from the point of view of iconography. 
The style is closely related to the Amara- 
vati sculptures of which the majority be- 
long to the end of the second century A.D. 
Several of the reliefs, characterized by low 
relief and simplicity of forms, may be 
assigned to the early period of Amaravati 
that is, to the second or first century B.c. 
The Amaravati school of the second cen- 
tury A.D. represents in both composition 
and modeling perhaps the highest achieve- 
* Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 34 
‘Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, 1928 
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rhe panels with 
not only 


ment of Indian sculpture 
representations of stipas are 
manifestations of the Buddhist creed but 
also highly decorative compositions. The 
figure of Buddha occuples the center of the 
panel. He is represented in true Indian 
fashion (fig. 2), with curly hair and Hindu 
features of the Mathura type, without any 
influence of the 
Hellenistic school 
of Gandhara. 
Purely Indian are 
the figures of the 
kneeling women 
and the 
carrying 


\ aksas 
garlands 
or as guardians 
standing at the 
gate (fig. 3). Inno 
other period was 
the human body 
so gracefully mod- 
eled and the action 
depicted in solively 
a fashion. Theslen- 
der bodies of men 
and women_= are 
Indian 
beauty and grace 


ideals of 


based on observa- 
tion ol nature. 
There are scenes 
in Amaravati 
might be 
illustra- 
tions of daily life 
in India. Each 
movement of the 


which 


taken as 


DEPICTING 
OF BUDDHA 


body is carefully 
studied and the various postures show often 
in rhythm and dynamic quality the influ- 
ence of Indian dances 

An excellent example of the 
style is the scene representing the departure 


Amaravati 


of the Bodhisattva. The composition is less 
crowded than in the earlier Safici version 
of the same episode, and shows a slight dif- 
ferentiation of planes. The figures in vari- 
ous postures and gestures are rendered in 
high relief and are modeled in a masterly 
way (fig. 4). Noteworthy is the beautiful 
figure of a man whose back is turned to us 
His naked body is treated in a broad, plas- 
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tic manner with all the realistic details sup- scrolled cartouche behind which are crossed 
pressed, as the personal and casual aspects the batons of a marshal of France. Two 
of the human body did not interest the winged draped female figures in flying pose 


Indian artist. The representation of nature carrying trumpets support the cresting of 
was not an end in itself, only the means by — the cartouche on which rests a marquis’ 
which the Indian artist expressed the coronet. Above are two animated amorini, 
spiritual life one of them holding a laurel wreath while 
\ more detailed study of the Amaravati two others carrying batons support the 
style will appear later in the new Mu-_ cartouche from beneath. The spandrels, 
seum publication, Metropolitan Museum formed by the curved outline of the central 
Studies motif and the rectangular border of the lid, 
M.S. Dimanp are decorated with oak branches, symbolic 


tM I Ne 





FIG. I. CARVED WALNUT BOX, FRENCH, XVII CENTURY 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY of fortitude, to which is fastened by ribbon 

CARVED WALNUT BOX the cipher H S. On the corners of the lid are 

four scrolled cartouches in ebony, the field 

lo the third quarter of the seventeenth of each carved with crossed batons tied 
century belongs an elaborately carved wal- — with ribbon 

nut box (fig. 1) recently purchased by the rhe central motif on each side of the box 

Museum and now shown in the Room of consists of the cipher H S superimposed on 

Accessions. The box measures a scrolled cartouche crowned with a mar- 

approximately 20 inches by 15 inches by 5 — quis’ coronet. On the front (fig. 1) the motif 

is flanked by symbolic figures in reclining 


Recent 


inches and was presumably intended to 
hold legal or official papers or documents. position attended by children. The woman, 
Although acquired by the Museum in Ire- from her attributes of various fruits, may 
h workmanship and be supposed to represent Earth, whereas 

the man, an orthodox river god, symbolizes 


land, it is of Frenc 
reflects accurately on a small scale the 
stylistic character of the monumental Water. The arrangement on the back of the 
sculptures of the period. box duplicates that on the front with the 

rhe lid (fig. 2) is beautifully carved in exception that here the female figure! sym- 


high relief with figures, scrolls, and foliage. _ bolizes Air, the male, Fire. On the ends the 


In the center are the arms of the La Ferté- 
S sae “ ‘sil ‘ The woman supports an eagle on her hand, 
Senneterre family (azure, five fusils pale whereas the man is represented grasping bolts of 


wise in fess, silver) set on the ovoid field of a fire 
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central motif is supported by two amorini 
with trophies composed of the parapher- 
nalia of war. Around the base of the box 
runs an ebony torus moulding with leaf 
decoration. 

So much for description; let us next con- 
sider the question of ownership. Obviously 
so elaborate an object must have belonged 
to some important personage; and such 


The box may be safely dated between 
the years 1651 and 1665, for had it been 
made prior to 1651 the insignia of a mar- 
shal would not have been used, whereas 
after 1665 the coronet would have been that 
of a duke rather than that of a marquis. 
Before he became a duke, Henri de Senne- 
terre was Baron de la Ferté and Marquis de 
Senneterre, and, considering the respect 





FIG, 2. 


proves in reality to have been the case, for 
the cipher H S, the marshal’s batons, and 
the arms all point to Henri de Senneterre 
(1600-1681), duc de la Ferté and marshal 
of France, as the original owner. Senneterre 
(Saint-Nectaire), one of the most noted 


soldiers of his dav, was made a marshal of 


France by Louis XIV in 1651 as a reward 


for some twenty-five years of fighting in the 


service of the Crown. He was an ardent 
supporter of the Queen-mother and of 


Mazarin in the trouble with Condé, and for 
his loyalty was created a knight of the 


Order of the Saint-Esprit in 1661, and in 
1665 a duke and peer of France. 


to 


a 


LID OF XVII CENTURY CARVED WALNUT BOX 


paid to heraldic distinctions at this period 
it is pretty certain that he held no higher 
title than marquis at the time the box was 
made. Furthermore, the arms of a member 
of the Order of the Saint-Esprit were almost 
invariably encircled by the collar of the 
order, and | feel sure, therefore, that we 
may still further narrow down the period in 


which the box was made to the decade be 
tween 1651 and 1661. 
Sculpturally the box is thoroughly of 


its period, and illustrates the modification 
of late sixteenth- and early seventeenth 
century ideas by the baroque movement 


The winged female figures (renommées) on 
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the lid, although recalling those used in the 
preceding century by Jean Goujon, show 
obvious signs of the influence of Bernini in 
France. The likewise 
trace their origin to the sixteenth century 


reclining figures, 
but in their vigorous robustness anticipate 
the similar figures of La Garonne and La 
Dordogne executed in 1685—1086 by Covse- 
vox for the gardens at Versailles. The amo- 
the type popu- 
Francois 


rini are a development of 
larized earlier in the century by 
Duquesnoy. Aside from the unusual quality 
of its workmanship, the box is extremely 
Interesting as a normal expression ol the 
sculptural tendency of the times. 
PRESTON REMINGTON. 
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one ol Napoleon's Polish allies, as the 
provenance of the gun would indicate. 

In the late sixteenth century France was 
beginning to make the art of gunsmithing 
its own. Brantome! relates that he actually 
saw Charles |X forging musket barrels with 
his own hands. The firearms exhibited in 
our galleries show that during this century 
the Germans made the and 
stocks, the latter skilfully inlaid with ivory 
and horn, while the Italians made the best 
barrels, their inlaid with delicate 
lacelike pierced metal. After the building of 
Versailles, France took away the superiority 
of gun-making from Germany and Italy. 
lhe new impetus was due in no little degree 


best locks 


Stoc ks 








FIG. I. DOUBLE-BARRELED FOWLING-PIECI 


A PRESENTATION FOWLING- 


PIECE 


In the Museum’s exhibit of guns there 
is but one specimen of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of French workmanship, and this is a 
loan. A Pirmet of 
Paris and dated 1809, the subject of this 
article, may be seen in the Room of Recent 
The nineteenth century 


second gun, signed by 


Accessions (fig. 1 
marks a new era in the history of firearms, 
for processes which expedited fabrication 
were invented, and the art of the gunsmith 
became industrialized. During the first 
decade of the century, however, the mak- 
ing of artistic weapons in France was en- 
couraged by Napoleon who presented armes 
de recompense to all his marshals, and to 
many others, natives and foreigners, who 
aided his cause. The design on the barrels of 
the Pirmet gun shows, suspended from a 
crown, a wreath inclosing in one case the 
initial N (Napoleon) in script, in the other 
the initial W, which no doubt stands for the 
name of the recipient of the gift, probably 


PARIS 


SIGNED BY PIRMET OF 


to Lebrun and his followers, who made 
countless designs for the industrial arts, to 
satisfy a growing indulgence of luxury. 
During the last vears of the eighteenth 
century the Reign of Terror gave the coup 
de grace to the industries de luxe. At the 
beginning of the Empire a new order was 
established, and the decorative arts were 
again greatly influenced by two distin- 
guished artists, Percier and _ Fontaine. 
Percier, like Lebrun, his predecessor al 
court, never ceased to furnish the various 
art industries with numerous models of 
decoration. For example, there is a pub- 
lished Album of models 
Percier for the goldsmith Biennais, who also 
executed weapons for Bonaparte. The chief 
source of the Emperor's enriched weapons 
was Versailles where, under the direction 
of Boutet, directeur-artiste, there was estab- 
lished a school of artists destined to pre- 
French gun- 


composed by 


serve the traditions of the 


1 Oeuvres completes de Pierre de Bourdeille 
Seigneur de Brantome par Ludovic Lalanne 
Paris, Société de l’histoire de France, 1869 
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smiths, just as at Sévres and at the Gobelins 
porcelains and tapestries were made. In 
thumbing the Albums of Percier one sees 
the source of many decorative motifs of 
the French gunsmiths of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

A comparison of the fowling-piece by 
Boutet, dated 1801 and 
generously lent since 1922 
by George Leary, }r.,with 
the Pirmet gun shows 
that there is a close kin- 
ship between the work of 
two artists; the 
pieces are practically 
identical in construction, 
and both artists used 
similar decorative motifs. 
On both guns appear 
beading, quadrille orna- 
heads, 


these 


ments, gorgons’ 
dolphins, griffins, eagles, 
lions, acanthus and oak 
leaves, vases of flowers, 
and as is befitting pre- 
sentation pieces given on 
the occasion of victory, 
palmettes, festoons and 
wreaths of laurel, and 
trumpets, possibly repre- 
fame. These 
classical motifs were em- 
ployed with considerable 
elegance of effect. Both 
stocks are of walnut skil- 
fully carved, one with a 
dolphin’s head at the 
grip, the other with a 
boar’shead. The beading, 
which follows the borders 
in the lock region of both 
stocks, and the design of 
acanthus leaves and pal- 


senting 


— 
ELE 


eaket 


FIG. 2. 


ON THI 
mettes, which follows the upper borders of 
the forestock of each gun, are practically 
identical; there is a difference in technical 
execution, but the same pattern was un- 
doubtedly followed. 

: é 

Boutet’s name and work are well known 
among students of firearms, but informa- 

* Capitaine Maurice Bottet. La manufacture 


d’armes de Versailles; Boutet Directeur-Artiste 
Paris, 1903 
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CHASED ORNAMENT 
CARVED BOAR’S HEAD 


STOCK 


OF ART 


has been honorably 


The writer knows only 


tion about Pirmet 
buried in the files. 
of a pair of pistols by Pirmet, lent to the 
Museum by Theodore Offerman, and of a 
pistol by this master in the collection of 
the Duke of Osuna. As other firearms made 
by this master are likely to turn up, a 
description of our Pirmet 
gun might be useful for 
comparison. 

rhe heel-plate, ramrod 
trigger guard, 
and other mounts are of 
silver bearing the Paris 
hall-mark. Except the 
heel-plate all the mounts 


sleeves, 


have a matted back- 
ground. On top of the 
stock is chased in high 


relief a figure of Diana, 
the goddess of the chase 
releasing a bow (fig. 5 

on the inner and outer 
faces of the stock are two 
rampant griffins support- 
ing an altar with muili- 
tary trophies (fig. 2); the 
tip ol the forestock bears 
a chased ornament of a 
(fig. 3); the 


trigger guard 1s chased in 


wolf mask 


relief with a gorgon’s 
1ead and trumpets, 
on the fore part of the 


two 


nia 
and 


guard are 
dolphins 


trigger 
addorsed Sur- 
mounted by a 


flowers and supported on 


vase ol 


ornamented 
with a shell (fig. 4). The 
hammers and top strap 
bear the inscription 
‘No rhe 
inlaid with gold. Each lock is inlaid with an 
oval gold plaque bearing the name, “‘Pirmet 


a pedestal 


AND 


pans are 


3 Paris,’ and on the inner faces of the locks 
is the date, ““ 1300 
their blued surface, a fact which would indi- 


” The ornate screws retain 


cate that the barrels, like the barrels on the 
Boutet gun, blued. The 
Boutet and Pirmet barrels bear the sam 
proof-marks. They are 
but are arranged side by side, a system 


were originally 


not superimposed 
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which was not in general use until the later 
half of the eighteenth century. Between the 
barrels, the breech third of which are gilded 
and engraved with a shell ornament, vases 
with small trees, trophies, and boars’ heads, 
appears the inscription, ‘‘Pirmet 4 Paris.” 
On the grip there is an oval 
gold blank monogram escutch- 
eon. Above this, inlaid in gold, 
are arranged symmetrically two 
eagles’ heads, with ribbons sus- 
pended from their beaks, and 
necks blended into foliation. In 
the region of the pegs which 





FIG. 3. CHASED ORNA- 
MENT AT TIP OF 


FORESTOCK 


fasten the barrel to the stock 
is a grotesque mask and foli- 
ation in gold. 

Together with the gun is the 
mahogany case which contains 
the complete garniture. It is FIG. 4. 
the only gun in the Museum’s 
collection which retains its 
accessories. There is a priming wire, or 
frizzen pick; a worm, or screw, at the end 
of the ramrod for drawing out the wad- 
ding; a mallet, a screw-driver, two brushes, 
one for interior and one for exterior clean- 
ing, an oil-can, a three-sectioned walnut 
rod with silver ends, to which was screwed 
the worm for drawing out the wadding, or 





TRIGGER 
GUARD 


the tweezer for extracting lead; a bullet- 
mould, and a powder-horn of tortoise-shell 
and silver. From this description it is clear 
that the utmost care and ingenuity were 
exerted to bring sporting guns to perfec- 
tion; on the other hand, any gun, however 
clumsy, was considered to be 
good enough to use in battle. 
“Why, sir, she be of no more 
use nor a soger’s musket’’ was 
a simileapplied by gamekeepers 
to a bad fowling-piece. 





FIG. 5. DIANA, GOD- 
DESS OF THE CHASE 


The luxury of making such 
weapons ceased with the down- 
fall of the Empire when the 
English gunmakers took away 
the superiority from France. 
lhe Pirmet fowling-piece is of especial value 
in that it still belongs to the “‘pre-scientific 
period,” when fire was produced by frictionof 
steel and flint, and the hunter used the flint- 
gun exclusively for fire starting. The percus- 
sion system had already been invented butit 
took three decades to supersede the flint- 
lock. During the second decade of the nine- 
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teenth century, the tendency of the gun- 
smith was to become a_ painstaking 
mechanic rather than an artist, and this 
tendency has persisted ever since. Thus the 
Pirmet gun is still linked with masterpieces 
which were designed by Bérain, Daubigny, 
De la Collombe, Guerard, Jacquard, Mar- 
cou, Simonin, Thuraine and Le Hollandois, 
and a host of others. Most of the designs of 
these artists have been published, and a 
number of them are available in the Print 
Room. We may add that the greatest mas- 
ters designed and executed firearms; it is to 
the sketch book of Leonardo da Vinci that 
one must go for the earliest representation 
of a wheellock, and we recall that Cellini 
tells us that he made a fowling-piece by his 
‘own hands and so bright was it both with- 
in and without there was never seen a 
mirror like it.” 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


EGYPTIAN GRANULAR 
JEWELRY 


One does not generally associate granular 
jewelry with the history of the jeweler’s art 
in Egypt. At first glance it seems too alien 
in character to be called Egyptian, for it 
has so little in common with the simpler and 
vet more colorful jewelry of dynastic 
Egypt, particularly that of the Middle 
Kingdom, the period when the art reached 
its highest excellence. 

However, the Egyptian goldsmiths, even 
as early as the Twelfth Dynasty (about 
2000 B.c.), knew the technique of granular 
work, for on such pieces as the gold shell 
pendant of Sesostris II, recently acquired in 
the Carnarvon Collection,’ and the inter- 
esting little cylindrical amulets—or charm 
cases, as they are sometimes called—dating 
from that period, granular ornament 
appears, either as a plain border for the 
edges of a surface, or in zigzag and other 
patterns. 

But for the most part it is not until the 
late period, and especially the period of the 
Ptolemies (332-30 B.c.), that many ex- 
amples occur in Egypt. To the Ptolemaic 
period belongs a group of jewelry which has 
recently been acquired by purchase over a 

* Acc. no. 26.7.1353. 


period of several years and has now been 
placed on exhibition in the Eighth Egyptian 
Room, the Jewelry Room. It was during 
this late period in Egyptian history, as in 
the same centuries throughout all the 
Mediterranean countries, that elaborate 
gold jewelry became so much more common 
and granular work played such an impor- 
tant part in the history of the goldsmith’s 
art. The type, therefore, forms an impor- 
tant chapter in the history of jewelry and 
the pieces recently added round out more 
completely the collection of late Egyptian 
jewelry shown in the Jewelry Room. 

It is outside the limits of so brief a de- 
scription to go into detail about the tech- 
nique of this type of jewelry.? It is sufficient 
to emphasize its main characteristics in 
order to see how they are exemplified in 
these new accessions: (1) the distinctive 
feature of the decoration—the tiny gold 
granules, which are so perfectly rounded 
and so uniform in size; (2) the careful fus- 
ing or soldering of these granules in simple 
or complicated patterns to a smooth sur- 
face; (3) the general use of geometrical de- 
signs which show a distinctly Greek influ- 
ence, especially in the period with which we 
are concerned. 

rhe largest piece in the group? ts of a cir 
cular boxlike form and undoubtedly ts the 
central unit from a large collar, for it 1s 
pierced through the center of the sides for 
stringing (fig. 1). The decoration is very 
similar to that of the large ear ornaments 
in early Etruscan jewelry.‘ It consists of a 
series of four concentric bands of decoration 
surrounding a double concave rosette in 
filigree work which is set into a slight de- 
pression in the center of the top. Each of 


2See Rosenberg, Geschichte der Goldschmiede- 
kunst, Abteilung: Granulation; Curtis, An- 
cient Granulated Jewelry of the VI[th Century 
B. C. and Earlier (in vol. | of the Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome); Vernier, | 
bijouterie et la joaillerie égyptiennes, pp. 126 
130; Williams, Gold and Silver Jewelry and Re 
lated Objects (New York Historical Society) 
pp. 33-36 


Acc. no. 23.2.41. Diam., cm. 4.8; thickness 
cm. 1.5 
4 Cf Marshall, Catalogue of the Jewelry (Greek 


Etruscan and Roman) in the British Museum 


pl. XX 
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the bands is divided from the others by a 
double row of tiny granules. The innermost 
and outermost bands consist of repousse 
bosses made by pressing the metal from the 
back. Between these are two bands of fili- 
and the 


combined 


gree work, one a tendril design 
other a double-spiral 


with single tiny granules. 


design 
The sides of the 
object are covered with alternating rows ol 
bosses and granular decoration; the back is 
plain. 

By far the most interesting and unique 
a series of eight square boxlike 


3). In the center 


pleces are 
beads from a necklace (fig 


of each of the four larger ones,® on both top 





FIG. I. UNIT FROM A GOLD NECKLACI 


PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 


and bottom, a human head in relief is set 
into a niche of the same shape in the bead. 
The four smaller beads* have niches for 
similar heads, but the heads, if they ever 
were put in, are now missing. In spite of the 
fact that several of the heads have been 
badly dented, it is easy to see that they are 
portrait heads, presumably of men. Around 
these heads on the top and bottom is an 
elaborate granular triangles, 


while the sides are decorated with a com- 


pattern ol 


bination of repoussé and granular ornament 
similar to that of the large central unit 
described above. Boxlike beads similar to 


though with the portrait heads 


these, 


Acc. nos. 23.3.42-45. Cm.2x2x 1.5 


§ Acc. nos. 23.2.46-49. About cm. 1.5X 1.5.x 1 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 
missing, were formerly in the Hilton-Price 
Collection.’ 

Similar granular triangles form the deco- 
ration on nine round beads from a necklace, 
and two other beads have circles of tiny 
granules’ (fig. 2). The work on these beads 
is of varying degrees of fineness, but a 
minute study of the specially fine ones 
reveals such a uniformity in the granules 
and such an accuracy in the placing of 
them in the pattern, that one can readily 
imagine how beautiful and ornamental a 
whole necklace of such beads, fresh from 
the jeweler’s workshop, would have been. 
It would not be unlike the filigree gold 
“choker” necklaces of today, and if worn in 
combination with gold earrings, bracelets, 
etc., of the same design, would have en- 
hanced materially the effectiveness of a 
lady’s costume. 

[wo collar-ends,? whose prototypes in 
faience and other materials formed the ter- 
mination of the typical Egyptian broad 
collars—whether ictually worn or 
the ones used merely as funerary jewelry 
are in the shape of lotus flowers, with the 
addition of a rectangular unit which extends 
across the tips ol the petals (fig. 4). These 
with two rows of 


those 


units are decorated 
repoussé bosses and granular ornament, and 
are pierced with four holes to permit the 
passage of the threads through to a single 
hole at the base of the flower, which in turn 
connected with the clasp that fastened the 
collar. The outline of the lotus flowers 
themselves Is indicated in filigree and on the 
calvx are three bosses 

to the rectangular sections of 
from the 


Simila 


vese terminals, and evidently 


t 
same necklace, are three spacers®-of the 
kind which served to keep the strings of 
beads lying parallel (fig. 5). To the granular 
and boss decoration on two of these spacers, 
however, 1s added an interesting and very 
lovely detail—three tiny rosettes in the 
round, set into a rectangular depression in 
the center of the top and bottom. Unfor- 
tunately, two of the rosettes are missing on 
’ Hilton-Price Collection Catalogu 
124 and pl. XXII] 
Acc. nos. 23.2.56-66 
\cc. nos. 23.2.69-70 


Acc. nos. 23.2.71-73 
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one piece. Each of these separators 1s 
pierced on the long side with four holes for 
stringing. 

As distinctly Egyptian in 
the lotus collar-ends are the two pendants 
in the form of the sacred eve of Horus," so 
commonly used as an amulet throughout 
Egyptian history lhe smaller and 


elaborate one of the two has three 


character as 


(fig. © 
more 
rings at the top for suspension decorated 
with filigree work and each with a tiny 
rosette at the point of junction with the 
body of the object. Above the eve ts a band 
of granular decoration, combining triangles 
and diamonds, while the brow is represented 
by two twisted wires soldered side by side. 
Che larger pendant has the details simply 
worked out in filigree, with no granular 
ornament, and has only one ring for 
suspension. 

Iwo other units from 


the shape of the head of the goddess Hathor 


a necklace are in 


the sides decorated with bosses and granu- 
lar work (fig. 7).” 

The Horus-eye pendants, the lotus collar- 
ends, and the separators are made of thin 
sheet gold and are hollow. The other objects 
are of thin sheet gold filled with a core of 
white plaster. This process permitted the 
manufacture of a much cheaper grade of 
jewelry than would have been possible if 
each bead had been of solid gold, or even of 
gold sufficiently thick to have been as 
durable as was necessary for continual wear. 

M Ack 67-68 


Acc. nos 2 50-51 


} 929 
nos. 23.2 
> > 


to 
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Unfortunately, however, the vicissitudes 
which the jewelry has suffered since it left 
the jeweler’s hands have caused breaks in 
the thin metal of such pieces as the boxlike 
beads with portrait heads and the round 
beads, and the plaster filling is apparent in 
such instances. 

This granular work was also done in the 
round and in openwork designs, as well as 
applied to a background, and this is illus- 
trated by two sets of earrings, also dating 
from the Graeco-Roman period in Egypt. 

One pair! a hoop of 
braided wire with plain convex disk, from 


1s compe sed of 


which hangs a pendant in the form of a 
cluster of five gold balls with granules inter- 
spersed and with a pyramid of granules at 
the bottom. These pendants probably 
represent bunches of grapes (fig. 8). 

The other pair™ is in the form of a flat 
crescent of lacelike granular ornament, con- 
sisting of openwork rosettes, triangles, and 
loops interspersed with gold balls (fig. 9). 

It is interesting to note the way in which 
the granular and filigree techniques are 
combined and used to such excellent advan- 
tage in decorating gold jewelry of this type. 
he charm of the granular technique lies 
not only in its decorative quality, but 
also in a minuteness of detail and an accu- 
racy of workmanship which have never 
been surpassed, even by the best of modern 


goldsmiths. 


CHARLOTTE R. CLARK. 
Acc. nos. 24.2.28 A-B 
Acc. nos. 25.2.12 A-B 
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IG. 5. SPACERS FROM A GOLD COLLAR 


FIG. 4. TERMINALS FROM A GOLD COLLAR I 
PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 


PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 





FIG. 6. GOLD PENDANTS, THE SACRED EYE 


OF HORUS, PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 


FIG. 5. GOLD EARRINGS 





FIG. 7. UNITS FROM A GOLD NECKLACE 
THE HEAD OF THE GODDESS HATHOR GRAECO-ROMAN PERIOD 


PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 





FIG, 9. GOLD EARRINGS, GRAECO-ROMAN PERIOD 








ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


DHE PHOTOGRAPH Division ofthe Library Fewitz, the text written out and illuminated 
is showing a series of photographs of early — on vellum with borders, initial letters, and 


er decorations in color and raised gold. 


American architecture. Photographs of old — oth 
Philadelphia and Germantown will be on Each poem is further embellished with full- 
view this month page miniatures by Sydney H. Metyard, 


and with decorative 
\ LECTURE BY PRO- cite 


FESSOR PELLIOT. On 
Saturday, November 
10, at 4:00 p.m. Pro- 
fessor Paul Pelliot, of 


title-pages in color and 
raised gold. The vol- 
umes are sumptuously 
bound in whole levant 


morocco, inlaid and set 
Paris, member of the = : 


WI wels, and have 
Institute of France, ith jewels, and have 


levant doublures and 
watered silk fly-leaves, 


elaborately g ld-tooled. 


noted archae logist , ex- 


plorer, and authority 


on Central Asia, will be aie 
W.C. 
the speaker in the Sat- 
urday course of free 
) p THREE MATHURA 
lectures. Professor Pel- 
SCULPTURES \mong 


liot’s subject willbe The : 
the recent additions to 


our collection of Indian 
art are three small 
heads! from Mathura, 
carved in the mottled 
red sandstone charac- 


Iranian Influence on 
Chinese Buddhist Art 


AFTER-Hour TALKS 
FOR MEMBERS. That 
those Members of the 





Museum who are occu- teristic of the sculpture 
pied during business FIG. 1. BUDDHA FROM MATHURA produced at this great 
hours may have an op- INDIAN, Il CENTURY Suddhist center. Two 
portunity to study the (figs. 1 and 2) are typi- 
collections under guidance, a series of after- cal of the Mathura school in the earls 
hour talks has been arranged on certain Kusdna period, and may be assigned to the 
Wednesday afternoons for this season second century A.D. The third, dating from 


[hese begin at five o’clock, lasting for an about the fifth century a.p., belongs to the 
hour. The galleries to be visited are listed in Gupta period. 


the folder, Lectures and Gallery Talks for lhe head? illustrated in figure 1 repre- 
Museum Members; reminders of these sents Buddha. It is a fragment of a carving 
after-hour talks will also be given in the — jn high relief. In tvpe it may be compared 
BULLETIN. with the “ Bodhisattva” (Buddha) of Friar 


sala in the Sarnath Museum, a dated mon- 
ument of A.p. 123. Note the heavy, forceful 
features, the rounded forms, the shaven 


Books ON EXHIBITION IN THE LIBRARY. 
[here have been placed on exhibition in the 
Library three volumes received by the 
bequest of James W. Corrigan. Each con- ' Exhibited in Gallery E 13 


inches 


tains. a short poem by the Duchess of 2 Acc. no. 28.97.2. Height. 


/ 


to 
7a) 





ited 
and 
old. 
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ard, 
tive 
and 
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ed. 
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head. The usuisa (cranial protuberance) 
has been destroy ed. 

This early Mathura Buddha type derives 
directly from such monuments of older 
Indian art as the Yaksas (tutelary divini- 
ties) at Besnagar (third century B.c.) and 
Patna (second century B.c.). It is purely 
indigenous in style and iconography, owing 
nothing to the Hellenistic influences visible 
in the contemporaneous Buddha images of 
the Gandhdaran 
school.‘ In the main, 
the Mathura Bud- 
dhatypeisthe source 
from which was 
evolved the fully de- 
veloped Buddha 
image that from the 
Gupta period on be- 
came traditional in 
Indian art and in 
that of other coun- 
tries where Bud- 
dhism flourished. 

The second head,' 
of the same period as 
that first described, 
Is carved in the 
round, and_repre- 
sents presumably a 
Bodhisattva (fig. 2), 
wearing a richly or- 
namented head- 
\gain, the 
forms are massive, 


dress. 


the features expres- 
sive of energy and 
power. Artistically, satel 
this head is much 
superior to the first. 
The third head is a fragment of a carv- 


INDIAN, 


Later in the Kusana period the head is 


covered with short curling locks of hair. The 
usnisa 1s represented in the Mathura Buddha 
type by a spiral lock of hair 

* At first, it will be recalled, Buddha was repre- 
sented in art by symbols only. It was not until 
the latter part of the | century a.p. that the 
anthropomorphic representation of Buddha 
came into general use 

*Ananda K. Coomaraswamv, The Origin o 
the Buddha Image, in The Art Bulletin, vol 
IX (1927), no. 4, pp. 287-328 

® Acc. no. 28.159.6. Height, 1014 inches 


“Acc. no. 28.159.5. Height, 714 inches 





2. BODHISATTVA FROM MATHURA 
Il CENTURY ol 


ing in high relief.? It is an early example ot 
the developed Buddha type of the Gupta 
period, A.D. 320-600, when the standardiza- 
tion of iconography and the perfection of 
technique gave rise to the suave and grace- 
ful stvle of the classic period of Indian art 
1.8 

INFORMAL TALKS FOR MEMBERS. Dur- 
ing the season now beginning the Members 
of the Museum are 
again to have the 
opportunity of meet- 
ing members of the 
curatorial staff of 
the Museum at 
stated times. On 
Thursdays at four 
o'clock, beginning 
November 8, the 
Members will be met 
in turn by Gisela M. 
\. Richter, Curator 
of Classical Art; Alan 
Reed Priest, Cura- 
tor of Far Eastern 
Art; Ludlow S. Bull, 
\ssistant Curator of 
Egyptian Art; 
Charles O.Cornelius, 
\ssociate Curator 
American Art; Am- 
brose Lansing, Asso- 
ciate Curator ol 
Egyptian Art; Fran 
ces Morris, Associate 
Curator in Charge 
Textiles; H. B. 
Wehle, Associate 

Curator ol Paintings; Stephen \ 
Granesay, Assistant Curator in Charge 
of Arms and Armor; Maurice S. Dimand 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts; 
and Frances Pond Little, Assistant in 
the Department of Decorative Arts 
The subjects to be discussed are listed 
in the folder, Lectures and Gallery Talks 
for Museum Members, which has been 
sent to all Members, and in the monthly 
BULLETINS the Members will be reminded 


of the dates 


yer 
5 








LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


AUGUST 0 TO 
CERAMK 
Vase, faier by Simmen, French, contempo 
rary 
Puri ‘ 
( ST MI 
Embroidered sock, Persian, late XVIII cent.t 
Purcha 
Gi OpyJECTS IN 
Vase, by Navarre, Frencl emporary 
Pur 
Met 
Chocolate pe r, French (Paris 1780 
81 
Pur 
MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Ilumination of initial | The Crucifixion 
French (Burgundian School), abt. 1400.* 
Pur a 
SCULI RE 
Heads (2) of primitive statuettes in gray clay, | 
ent. | head of Bodhisattva, in mottled red 
andstone, and terracotta figure of a lion from 


Mathura, II cent. a.p.; relief head and bust of a 


woman, and statuette of a soldier, in terracotta 
II-II] cent. a.p.; terracotta heads (2) am 
mottled red sandstone head fragment ol 


Buddha, IV—VI cent Indian.7 


Purcha 


TEXTILES 

Piece of silk and metal brocade, Italian (proba- 
bly Venetian XV or early XVI cent.4 
piece of silk and metal brocade, Spanish, XV1 


cent.t; complete sash, painted and gilded cloth,1 


and covers (3) of painted cloth with miniaturs 


subjects, Indian, XVII cent.*; piece of silk and 
metal brocade, early XVII cent.T; pieces (2) of 
lampas, late XVIII and early XIX cent 


French. 


Purcha 


SEPTEMBER 5, 


1928 


WoOoDWORK AND FURNITURE 
Box, carved wood, French, middleof XVII cent.t: 

carved wood, painted and 
first half of 


XVIII cent 


commode, gilded 


German 
Purchase 


MiIscELLANEOUS 
Boxes (3) of shadow-play actors, painted donkey 
hinese, Tao-Kuang, XIX cent.* 

Lent by Alan Reed Priest 


| 
skin, ¢ 


PAINTINGS 


\utumn Landscape, Ming dyn. (1368-1644); 


Phoenixes and Peonies, signed Tung Kao, 
Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1795)—Chinese.* 


Lent by Alan Reed Priest 


OCULPTURI 

Statuettes (2) and statuette-head, in wood and 
mud, Sung dyn statuettes (7), in 
wood and mud, Ming dyn. (1368-1644); statu- 
in Ch'ing dyn. (1644-10912) 


Cl 


(9600-1250): 


ettes (2), wood, 
Chinese.* 

Lent by Alan Reed Priest 
[TEXTILES 
Embroidered 
period (1662-1 
covers (6 Ch’ien-lung 
of embroidered silk 
cent.—Chinese.* 


Lent by Dr 


silk cover, possibly K’ang-hsi 
722); embroidered silk cover and 

period (1736-1795); 
piece late XVIII or early 


XIX 


John Hammond 


AND FURNITURI 

and chairs (2), mahogany, from the 
shop of Duncan Phyfe, American (New 
early XIX cent.* 


WOooDWORK 
Sota work- 


Y ork), 


Lent by Mrs. Harry H. Benkard 
* Not yet placed on exhibition. 


t Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 8 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 18, 1928 


OCTOBER HOl 
28 The Modern Craftsmanship: Ceramics (Arthur Gillender Lecture) 

Richard F.Bach .... 1:00 
31 Christian Symbolism (Gallery Talk for Members 

Edith R. Abbot... 5:00 
NOVEMBER 
3 Problems of Portraiture: The Single Portrait 

Edith R. Abbot eee 4:00 
4 The Art and Craft of the Potter (Arthur Gillender Lecture) 

George J]. Cox mas 4:00 
7 Indian Sculpture (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Roberta M. Fansler 5 00 
8 Lace (Informal Talk for Members) 

Frances Morris... 4:00 
10 Iranian Influence on Chinese Buddhist Art 

Paul Pelliot. . . 1:00 
11 Costume in Western Europe in the XVI Century 

Edward Warwick 4:00 
14 Akhnaton, the Heretic King (Gallery Talk for Members 

Elise P. Carey ; 5 700 
15 Recent Accessions in the Department of Arms and Armor (Informal Talk for Members 

Stephen V. Grancsay. 4:00 
17 Mexican Maiolica (For the Deaf and the Deafened) 

Jane B. Walker 5:00 
17 The Childhood of Italian Painting 

John Shapley. . 4:00 
18 The New Louvre and the New Luxembourg 

Abbé Ernest Dimnet 4:00 

Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, October 27, November 3, 10 

at 1:45 p.m.; Sundays, October 28, November 4, 11, 18, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Agnes K. Inglis 


Saturday, November 17, at 1:45 p.m.; for Members’ Children, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays 
November 3, 10, at 10:15 a.m.; by Douglas Moore, Saturday, November 17, at 10:15 a.m 

Gallery Talks by Huger Elliott, Saturday, October 27 at 2 p.m., Sunday, October 28, at 3 p.m 
by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays, November 3, 10, 17, at 2:00 p.m., Sundays, November 4, 11, 18, at 3:00 
p.m.; by Roberta M. Fansler, Saturdays, October 27, November 3, 10, 17, at 3:00 p.m., Sundays 
October 28, November 4, 11, 18, at 2:00 p.m 

Study-Hours for Practical Workers by Grace Cornell, Sundays, November 4, 1! , at 3:00 p.n 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays, October 25, November 1, 8, 15, at 2:00 p.m 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
OCTOBER 22—-NOVEMBER 17, 1928 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that 
itis given by New York University 


OcToBeEr HOUR OCTOBER HOUR 
22 Art and Culture of India (N) 22 Museum Course for High School 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 11:00 Teachers (N 
mn ‘ Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 
22 The Art of the Venetian Republic (M) 23 History of American Art (N 
Edith R. Abbot . ; 3:00 Herbert R. Cross 10°15 


yo 
-)/ 
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OOCTOBE! HO OCTOBER HOUR 
23 Turkish Art and Architecture (N 30 Methods and Bibliography of the 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 1:00 Fine Arts (N 
23 Applic d Aesthetics (N John Shapley 3:00 
[Thomas Munro ; 00 30 «Art of the Middle Ages (N 
23 Methods and Bibliography of tI [homas Whittemore 8:00 
Fine Arts (N 30 History and Principles of Form and 
John Shapley 2°00 Color (N) 
23 Art of the Middle Ages (N C. Hayes Sprague 8:00 
John Shapley 8:00 30 Historic Textile Fabrics (N 
23 History and Principles of Form and Rudolf M. Riefstahl 8:00 
Color (N 3 Byzantine Art (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague 8:00 [Thomas Whittemor 11:00 
23 Historic Textile Fabrics (N ;1 Living American Art (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstal 5:00 Leo Katz 11:00 
24 Byzantine Art (N 31 Spanish Painting to the XVI Cen- 
Thomas Whittemore 11:00 tury (N) 
24 Living American Art (N Walter W. S. Cook 3:20 
Leo Katz 11:00 31 Contemporary Art (M) 
24 Spanish Painting to the XVI Cen Huger Elliott 4:00 
tury (N 
WW alter WwW. 3, € = Pee Nov EMBER 
2 Contempora \rt 
‘spa : Eliott . ; } OO I ( opti \rt (N) 
25 Coptic Art (N Thomas Whittemor 3 00 
Peseta ie 1 General History of Art (N) 
25 General History of Art (N John Shapley ore = 
John Shapley ee 1 Museum Course for I lementary and 
mein cnet = ct ag a aN Junior High Sc hool Teachers (M 
al NE Ti hie A Anna Curtis Chandler 3°45 
~ none ae 
Anna Curtis Chandler 3:45 — Rugs (N) . 
25 Historic Styles of Decoration (N Rudolf M Riefstahl 0:00 
Bina ih Ceaken ae 1 Historic Styles of Decoration (N) 
‘ Evan | Tudor.. 5:00 


20 Study-Hour for Salespeopl 


Buyers (M 


2 Study-Hour for Salespeople and 


Buvers (M) 


Grace Cornel] 9:00 ( Cc ii 
ce : 0 
26 Contemporary Decorative Art (N bareablonncenns . oe 
) See 2 Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Paul |. Frankl 11:00 P be 7 
' aul | rank] 11:00 
26 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M ay sha 
\ +R 2 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
nna Lamont Rogers 11:00 ( £ 
race Cornell 1:00 
26 Study-Hours for Teachers (M ITACE rnel I 
\ ‘ae 2 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
Kate Mann Franklin and Anna < 
) Grace Cornell : 4:00 
Lamont Rogers 4:00 Mod | L Rains 1c : 
, 2 odern French Painting and Sculp- 
26 Modern French Painting and Sculp- ga eer t 
; ture (N) 
ture (N z : 
Watear DP Q Walter Pach 5:00 
Walter Pach 00 pret 20° D x 
26 Materials of Decoration (N - d ag ecoration ) 
Giles Whiting 8:00 


Rudolf M. Riefstahl 8:00 Ml 


3 Study- oung Girls 
27. Study-Hour for Young Girls (M rye Hour for ¥ bs Sica 
: Grace Cornell 10°30 


Kate Mann Franklin 10:30 : 
>> Outline History of Painting through Outline History of Painting through 
; the Italian Renaicsance (M) the Italian Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 11200 Edith R. Abbot 11:00 
29 Art and Culture of India (N 5 Art and Culture of India (N 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 11:00 \nanda K. Coomaraswamy var 
29 TheArtof the Venetian Republic (M 5 IheArtofthe Venetian Republic (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 3:00 


Edith R. Abbot 2°00 
290 Museum Course for High School 5 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) leachers (M) 


Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 
30 ~=History of American Art (N) 6 History of American Art (N) 

Herbert R. Cross 1O:15 Herbert R. Cross 1O:T5 
30 Turkish Art and Architecture (N) 6 Turkish Art and Architecture (N) 

Rudolf M Riefstahl 11:00 Rudolf M Riefstahl 11:00 
30 Applied Aesthetics (N) 6 Applied Aesthetics (N) 

Thomas Munro 3 00 Thomas Munro 3:00 
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BULLETIN OF THE 


NOVEMBER 


6 


Methods and Bibliography of the 
Fine Arts (N) 
John Shapley 
Art of the Middle Ages (N) 
John Shapley. 
History and Principles of Form and 
Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Byzantine Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
Living American Art (N) 
Leo Katz 
Spanish Painting to the XVI Cen- 
tury (N) 
Walter W. S. Cook.. 
Contemporary Art (M) 
Huger Elliott. . 
Coptic Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
General History of Art (N) 
John Shapley 
Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers 
(M) 
Richard F. Bach 
Historic Styles of Decoration (N) 
Evan J. Tudor 
Study-Hour for 
Buyers (M) 
Grace Cornell 
Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl... 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
Anna Lamont Rogers 
Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin and 
Lamont Rogers 
Modern French Painting and Sculp- 
ture (N) 
Walter Pach 
Materials of Decoration (N) 
Nancy McClelland 
Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin. 
Outline History of Painting through 
the Italian Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 
\rt and Culture of India (N) 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 


Salespeople and 


Anna 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


HOUR 


3:00 


BN 


11 


[he Art of the Venetian Republic (M) 


Edith R. Abbot 
Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OW 


OO) 


1:00 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 


OO 
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ARI 


NOVEMBER 


13 


History of American Art (N 
Herbert R. Cross. 

Turkish Art and Architecture 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 

\pplied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro 


(N) 


Methods and Bibliography of the 


Fine Arts (N) 
John Shapley. . : 
\rt of the Middle Ages (N) 
John Shapley 
History and Principles of Form and 
Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Byzantine Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
Living American Art (N) 
Leo Katz. ; 
Spanish Painting to the 
tury (N) 
Walter W. S. Cook 
Contemporary Art (M 
Huger Elliott 
Coptic Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemor: 
General History of Art (N 
[Thomas Whittemore 


Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School | eachers 
(M) 
Anna Curtis Chandler 
Historic Stvles of Decoration (N 
Evan J. Tudor 
Study-Hour for Salespeople and 


Buyers (M) 
Grace Cornell 
Contemporary Decorative Art (N 


Paul T. Frankl 
Study-Hour for Home- Makers 
(M) 
Lucy D. Taylor 


Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
Grace Cornel] 
Modern French Painting 
ture (N) 
Walter Pach 
Materials of Decoration (N 
Walter W. Kantack. 
Study-Hour for Young Girls 
Kate Mann Franklin 
Outline History of Painting through 
the Italian Renaissance (M 
Edith R Abbot 


and Sculp 


M) 


XVI Cen- 


HOUR 
1O:15 
11:00 
3:00 
4.00 
8:00 
0:00 
5:00 
11:00 
11:00 
20 
4:00 
2 °OO 
, 20 
B45 
oo 
9:00 
1:00 
1 1 :0¢ 
4:00 
OK 
Q 


0O 
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rt METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART An invitation to any general reception given by the 
rate 13, 1870, “for the e of esta Trusts the Museum for Member 
Museum and library of art The Butts ual Report. 
I eve the stu of the fine ar and \ set of all general distribution 
. P — : iseum, 
, e genera know! a “k « fred : Seee ( Sustaining, . el ywship Members have, 
t eC ng vular instruction uest yuble the number of tickets to the Museum 
T to Anau Members; their families are included 
LOCATIO in the invit ation to any general reception; and whenever 
eir subscriptions in the aggregate amount 3 $1,000 they 
lain B YIN Fifth Avenue at 82d Street su i-4 hall be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to be- 
t venue Coach Company pass the door. Ma me m of the Corporation. For further ’ particulars, 
n ars one block east. Express stati on East address the Secretary 
Lexington Avenue and 86th Street. Statior 
e elevated at 84th Street. Cross-town bus¢ ADMISSION 
‘gtr yeh oe he Cloisters. 608 Fort Wast = M EUM q A ERIES and THE C.orsters free except on 
hwanue Reached by the West Site cult ste feh ih chenvind Mondays and Fridays, when a fee of 25 cents is charged to all 
7 ae ba pert oe es rit el & ‘speed except Mem bers and those holding special cards— students, 
1S€ and I ist otreet; thence we teachers and pupils in the New York City publi schools, 
to Fe and north ten blocks nd 





others. Free on legal holidays. Children snior seven 
he main building and under twelve at The Cloisters must 
e accompanied by an adult 


















ROBERT W. DE Fort 
Euinu | President HOURS OF OPENING 
3 \ - C 1 \ Pp, lant ae p 1 
+4 RY WALTER oo nd Vice-Preside Main Burton nd Tue Cu ER 
He ) MANSFIE reasurer aturda 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
a 5 ae W. Kent . ecretar inday I p.m. to 6 p.m 
Tne MLA R OF THE ¢ New YorK Other da 10 a.m. to § p.m 
iB ¢ TRE ( iE ¢ 
Ti noe isle ail ‘ Holidays, except Christma 10 a.m, to 6 p.m 
HE RE I OF WEF ri ARK 1 p.m. to6 p.m 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEM DESIGN Ww; ; y F } ee P 
: Wing and | he Cloisters close at dusk in winter 
-pwarp D. ADAM EDWARD S. HARKNE 
GeorGce F. BAKER ARTHUR CUR JAME IA 
Georce B MENTHA FRANCIS ¢ JONES ; >m te ispm 
WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN Ewts Cass LEDYARI y - 
" . * 1 p.m. to 5.15 p.m 
BASHFORD DEAN V. Everit Macy . 
, ' O 4.45 p.m 
DANIEL CHESTER FREN }. P. MorGAN 1 brisim : } 
‘ ima 0 5.15 p.m 
CHARLES W, Gc D Wa. CHURCH OsBorR» y 
| HALSEY GEORG ) Prati 
lH ALSE " /EORGE D. PRA hours, except Sunda ig the summer 
Henry S. PritcHeTt ‘ ws 
MuseUM EXTENSION OFFICE: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except Sun- 
hit TAT ; } } 5 
! rt lays and legal holidays 
ct OBINSON Print Room: Gallery hours, except Saturday afternoons 
\ tant Direct BRECK Sundays, and legal holidays 
Curator of Classical Art M. A. Ricu 
Curator of Painting 3RYSON BURROUGHS INSTRUCTORS 
A <<, > vrato . , 
\ssociate Curator os a t Members of the staff detailed for expert guidance at the 
Dit r ol opypan : LBERT M. LYTHGOE Museum and at The Cloisters. Appointments should be 
gic “a the Egy] H EW made at the Museum through the Information Desk or, if 
xpedition ‘pen BERT i INLOCK possible, in advance by mail or telephone message to the 
{ AMBROS NSIN 
Associate Curators BROSE LANSI Director of Educational Work. Free service to the mem- 
- P il DLOW 4 B Li 


ership and to teachers and students in the public schools of 
New York City; for others, a charge of $1.00 an hour for 


Curator of Decorative Art JosePpH Breck \ f 
ps of from one to four persons, and 25 cents a person for 


HARLES ©. CORNE 


















{ 
\ ociate { rator 
Keutetent 4 aus Frances Morr f of five or more Instructors also available for talks 
Charge STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY n the public schools 
Curator of Far Eastern Art ALAN R. Priest PRIVILEGES AND PERMITS 
Keeper of the Altman Collection THEO! ’ 
( urator of Prints W ti For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils and 
Director of Educational Work Huc art students at the Museum and at The Cloisters; and for 
Associate in Industrial Art RICHARD I use of the Library, classrooms, study rooms, and lending 
Assistant Treasurer Evia T. Foore collections, see special leaflets 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN Requests for permits to copy and to photograph should 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORI be addressed to the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
Fx litor of Publications WINIFRED F. Hows: sketching and for taking snapshots with hand cameras 
| Henry F. Davipson Permits are issued for all days except Saturday afternoons, 
<a of Building Conrapb Hewitt Sundays, and legal holidays. See special leaflet. 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION DESK 








3ENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $<0.000 At the 82d Street entrance to the main building. Ques- 
% ‘ , ‘ , at J, i oO 
1 tions ans re f ¢ rece sd: classe r c >< ) y 

FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who contribut © 000 1ons answe ed; fees received; classes and lecture , copying 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1.000 ketching, and guidance arranged for, and directions given 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay annu 250 
FELLOWSHIP MemBeERrS, who pay annuall 100 CAFETERIA 
Sus ‘ 4 7s } ) i\ 1 j 1 
A gy MEMBER i WhO pay ae 7 In the basement of the main building. Open for luncheon 

NNI ABERS. 1 nav an : ” : 

NNUAL EMBERS, WhO pay annually 10 afternoon tea daily, except Christmas. Spec ial prope 





PriviteEGes—All Members are entitled to the following 
privileges 

A ticket admitting the Member and his family, and non- 
resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

len complimentary tickets a year, eact ch admits 
the bearer once, on either Monday or Friday The M 

The services of the Museum Instruct free Was! 





and schools bringing lunches accommodated through noti- 
fic -ation in advance. 


TELEPHONES 
eum number is Rhinelander 7690; The Cloisters, 
ton Heights 2735. 
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